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as an architect. The house which he had inherited
in 1841 stood on a high level, sloping gently towards
the river on the south and east, but perched, in so far
as its western and northern frontages were concerned,
upon an abrupt mound or eminence. It was a com-
modious Georgian building plastered in greyish chalk
in the manner of most Anglo-Irish mansions. Yet it
was marred by two major disadvantages. In the first
place it compared poorly, both in size and decoration,
with Inveraray, with Highcliffe or even with Kneb-
worth. And in the second place the entrance was on
the south side, under the doric columns and the
pediment.

Lord Dufferin, on succeeding to his estates, deter-
mined to remedy these and other defects. I have
already related how he swept away the surrounding
farms and fields, moulding them into a park which
undulated from plantation to plantation, and which
culminated in that rounded hill upon the summit of
which the turret of Helen's Tower dominated sea and
land. The little river, once it had entered the precincts
of Clandeboye, was allowed but a short run of fluvial
life, and was enlarged into a series of enormous lakes,
complete with islands, gulfs, channels, hidden reefs
and peninsulas. The road from Bangor remained as it
was. The road from Belfast was intersected by the
avenue of which I have already spoken, and which
pursued its relentless and weed-covered way through
fields and farms until it ended in the sudden tang of
seaweed and with the sound of waves upon the rocks
at Helen's Bay.

There was a time when Lord Dufferin decided to
pull down the original mansion and to erect another